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were in themselves toxic or produced a toxin when grown on corn.
They isolated from laboratory cultures of fecal fungi from pellagrins.
a fluorescent dye which sensitized albino rats to light so that exposure
caused erythema, thickening and scaling of ears and other exposed
skin areas. They were never able to identify these molds as a causa-
tive factor in pellagra. No further work appears to have been done
since, hence it is doubtful as to how much significance may be at-
tached to these findings. Some of the objections to the toxin theory
are as follows: a toxin is not apt to cause recurring seasonal attacks
long after the patient has ceased to take it in his food; the attacks
of pellagra continue to recur in pellagrins after they have ceased to
eat corn. The disease also occurs in persons who do not eat corn
or who have eaten it but rarely.
The infection theory has little to substantiate it although extensive
epidemiological studies have been made. Exhaustive studies of pel-
lagrous material have yielded no evidence that an infectious agent
was associated with the disease, and thorough efforts to transmit the
disease from man to man have also failed.
In 1910 Sambon, an Italian, after a number of investigations both
in Italy and France, advanced the parasitic theory stating that the dis-
ease is due to an infection with some living organism probably trans-
mitted and propagated by an infected sand fly. During the period of
1913-1914, the Thompson-McFadden Commission made an epidemio-
logical study of pellagra in Spartansburg County, S. C. Their investi-
gations included an examination of the dietaries of pellagrins
and non-pellagrins of this region. Their conclusions from this survey
were that there is no relation between the character of the diet and
incidence of the disease. As a result of these observations they sug-
gested that the stable fly displayed certain characteristics which seemed
to qualify it as a vector of pellagra.
The objections to the infection theory are the failure to find in
the blood or in the tissues and body fluids of pellagrins any parasites
or specific bacteria and the failure to reproduce the disease when the
blood of pellagrins is injected into the body of monkeys or healthy men.
The modern era of pellagra research began in 1913 when Gold-
berger of the U. S. Public Health Service undertook an investigation
of the disease in the South. The epidemic was extremely widespread
and the morbidity high (in 1917 170,000 cases were recorded). Gold-
berger and associates ('15) first planned three sets of investigations
which he conducted at the Carolina State Asylum, the Georgia State
Asylum, and the State Sanatorium at Jackson, Mississippi. During
these surveys he noted that the staffs of these institutions although
living in the same buildings and supposedly getting the same dietaries
were immune from pellagra. It seemed to be only the inmates who